DILEMMA OF THE SOUTHERN LIBERALS 


BY DONALD DAVIDSON 


EARS ago, when the Southern liberals 
were a new party and the millen- 
nium seemed just ahead, Walter 
Hines Page, the bustling editor of the 
World’s Work, kept calling on the South 
“to fling off the dead hand of the past.” 
In the bright tomorrow of his liberal vi- 
sion there must be no “Ghosts” from yes- 
terday, and above all there must be no 
“Mummies”—no unregenerate traditional- 
ists who did not know they were dead. 
The tomorrow that Page looked for has 
come. But it is not bright; and it is not 
the millennium. Modern civilization has 
been stricken with profound convulsions 
at the very moment when the South 
seemed ready to make a belated choice in 
its favor. The South has, in some pleni- 
tude, the schools, colleges, roads, and in- 
dustries that the liberals advocated; but 
now it looks doubtfully at these great ac- 
quisitions. Modern civilization is not liv- 
ing up to the promises that were made in 
its name. The liberals are prophets whose 
miracle has not worked. The stage was 
set, the people were waiting, but Jehovah 
perversely favored the priesthood of Baal. 
The crisis enforces hard decisions that 
the upswing of prosperity allowed South- 
ern liberals to postpone. No longer can 
they avoid the labor of thinking by claim- 
ing to be on the side of the angels. The 
money with which they could once per- 
suade Southern Mummies to become 
Southern Babbitts has vanished. The 
times are hard for middle-of-the-road 


men who, by affecting to be disinterested, 
can escape the necessity of choosing be- 
tween radical and conservative programs. 
But such is the choice that liberals now 
have before them. 

What commitments they will finally 
make, I do not attempt to predict. Cer- 
tainly they are less ready than of old to 
talk of throwing off the dead hand of the 
past. Everywhere the sociological liberals 
are turning away from the formulas de- 
rived from the university laboratories of 
Chicago or New York, and are studying, 
in its natural habitat, the cultural tradi- 
tion and human geography that their pred- 
ecessors sought blindly to uplift. The 
journalistic and literary liberals are begin- 
ning to read history over again. They are 
discovering that even liberalism has a past, 
and they are attempting to rationalize 
Twentieth Century liberalism by getting 
up a pedigree for it. The powerful biog- 
raphies that have come from men like 
George Fort Milton, Robert Winston, 
Broadus Mitchell, and Gerald Johnson 
have a homesick flavor that is new in 
liberal writing. That the biographies deal 
with Southern dissenters or industrial 
pioneers does not hide the fact that they 
are historical fortifications. They are works 
of defense, not of offense. 

The fullest statement of the new liberal 
position is to be found in Virginius Dab- 
ney’s “Liberalism in the South,” a his- 
torical study which essays to give the 
complete anatomy of liberalism from 
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Revolutionary times down to date. Al- 
though it appears rather oddly as a suc- 
cess story in a day when liberalism is well- 
nigh bankrupt, it is nevertheless a genuine 
“Summa Theologica” of liberal thought. 
Its general thesis is that the Southern 
liberalism of today is continuous with the 
liberalism of the past; or, to put it in con- 
crete terms, that Thomas Jefferson is the 
spiritual grandfather of the swashbuckling 
idealists who want the government to 
guarantee everything from bank deposits 
to tonsillectomy for mountain children. 
The difficulties of this thesis are the 
difficulties that always plague enthusiasts 
who want to disguise vague principles 
with noble reasons. For all his labor, Mr. 
Dabney is never able to contrive a defini- 
tion of liberalism that will fit all its his- 
toric manifestations. It is a cloudy some- 
thing, floating airily between the old 
libertarianism and the new state so- 
cialism. Never is Mr. Dabney able to 
formulate a test by which one can recog- 
nize the genuine and absolute liberal. 


II 


The truth is that no definition will stretch 
far enough to cover all the inherent con- 
tradictions. Long ago liberalism ceased to 
have any real consistency, and it has less 
consistency now than it ever did. If 
liberalism means tolerance, for example, 
why should we decline to hear the com- 
plaint of Fundamentalists that only the 
teaching of science, and not the teach- 
ing of religion, is tolerated in progres- 
sive Southern institutions of learning? 
Why is it illiberal to favor laws that 
forbid the sale of liquor, and liberal 
to favor those that forbid child labor? 
Continually one discovers the liberals in 
the act of abolishing the evils of chain- 
gangs by proposing to put everybody in 
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chains. In the end it becomes a question 
of whose ox is gored. The liberals are 
obviously ready to sacrifice a good deal 
of freedom to secure their pet reforms, 
and do not want complete tolerance, but 
only the tolerance, or rather the prefer- 
ence, of social mechanisms that interest 
them. 

Beyond such obvious inconsistencies 
lies the historical question that the liberals 
themselves have raised. But the history of 
the South in general, and of Southern 
liberalism in particular, by no means af- 
fords the sanctions that Mr. Dabney and 
his colleagues would like to discover. 

If the appeal is to Jefferson, out of 
whom in fact the South’s ante-bellum 
liberalism proceeded, it will never do for 
liberals to emphasize his fight on the es- 
tablished church and his anti-slavery prin- 
ciples, and at the same time to ignore the 
theory of government and the practical 
economics which were fundamental in his 
thinking. The modern liberals are guilty 
of opportunism; they are in trouble be- 
cause they really do not know what kind 
of society they prefer. But Jefferson’s no- 
tion of a free and tolerant society rested 
on a firm presumption that government 
should be decentralized and that, for the 
sake of its good health, it would need to 
favor an agrarian economy. 

It is impossible to conceive a Jefferson 
who would argue abstractly for freedom 
and tolerance against the background of 
a highly centralized government and the 
industrial economics which the Southern 
liberals half accept and half reject. The 
essential Jefferson of political and eco- 
nomic theory is not the paternal ancestor 
of men who seek consolidation in govern- 
ment and at the same time despise the 
farmer. Their intellectual pedigree must 
be traced on the Northern side of the 
Potomac. Their family portraits are 
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among the Hamiltonians and the New 
England humanitarians; their contem- 
porary relatives are the Marxians and the 
now somewhat faded progressives. 

The South early adopted a liberalism 
of the older variety, and it has remained 
far more Jeffersonian in temper than the 
liberals themselves. It has long distrusted 
consolidation; it is still largely agrarian. 
Its famous “backwardness”, a “lag” in the 
face of encroaching modernity, is a Jeffer- 
sonian relic, for basically it is a deep- 
rooted lack of faith in governmental 
mechanisms. 

During the period of war and Recon- 
struction, which the modern liberals 
always tiptoe gingerly around, Jeffersonian 
liberalism underwent important revisions. 
Southern leaders of the Calhoun school 
saw before 1850 that the old equalitarian 
features of Jeffersonian liberalism would 
not mect all new contingencies. The 
democratic principle, to them, had no 
meaning apart from a society which could 
make it work. They agreed with Jefferson 
in thinking that such a society must be 
agrarian in foundation, and they had no 
faith that democracy could survive in the 
industrial régime that was developing in 
the North. 

But the North, using all of the old 
equalitarian arguments, was attacking 
slavery, which, to be sure, was one fea- 
ture, though not the only one, of the 
South’s agrarian economy. Thus what 
ought to have remained a minor issue 
was pushed to the front. Calhoun’s de- 
fense of agrarian democracy became 
under stress a rationalization of the 
South’s “peculiar institution.” The diff- 
culty, Calhoun pointed out, was with the 
doctrine of equalitarianism, which must 
now be abandoned. Although liberty and 
equality were in a sense united, it was 
wrong to think them “so intimately united 
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that liberty cannot be perfect without per- 
fect equality.” And he added, as if fore- 
secing the economic cqualitarianism of 
our own day: “To make equality of con- 
dition essential to liberty would destroy 
both liberty and progress.” It would lead 
to “the tyranny of majorities,” or mob 
rule. 

Unfortunately for realistic Southerners, 
their Northern brethren insisted on a 
thoroughly romantic application of equal- 
itarianism, and bolstered it with their own 
concept of a glorified Federal Union 
which (they somehow neglected to state) 
was rather partial to the “peculiar in- 
stitutions” of the North. The war that 
followed was a struggle between romantic 
and realistic brands of liberalism. When 
the battles were over and the liberal 
extremists of the Thad Stevens school 
had done their worst, the romantic North- 
erners found themselves after all helpless 
to administer the results. The realistic 
Southerners were at last left in charge. 
Although the Confederacy had failed, the 
mutual interests of the Southern States 
were more strongly marked than ever, 
and the South quickly became the Solid 
South. 

When the carpet-bag governments had 
been expelled, the Southern people turned 
again to their old leaders. For about 
twenty years the governments of the 
Southern States were in the hands of ex- 
Confederates, who occupied themselves 
with straightening up the mess as best 
as they could. Historians agree that few 
State governnxents have ever been more 
economical and honest. But the time came 
when human possessiveness began to as- 
sert itself a little overbearingly. The Con- 
federate “brigadiers” became a_ clique. 
They paraded their war records and neg- 
lected their political fences. 

This was a lamentable error. War and 
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Reconstruction had brought all classes 
into a close working sympathy. But the 
“Bourbons” (to give them their later 
name) let slip the old community of 
interest between planter and yeoman 
farmer and at the same time allied them- 
selves with the new commercial interests 
which were promoting railroads and fac- 
tories. In their new-found pursuits they 
were solaced by the utopian vision of 
Henry Grady, who was busily urging 
Southerners to sow “towns and cities in- 
stead of theories and put business above 
politics.” They had forgotten about the 
farmers and small folk. But the farmers 
and small folk, destructively swept aside 
by the new commercialism, were in no 
mood to be forgotten. The Populist agita- 
tion began to flame. The old leaders were 
rudely dispossessed, and, except for their 
subsequent rdle as lobbyists and manipu- 
lators, they have remained, as a class, in 
political exile. 


Hl 


In their place the new-style Jeffersonians 
vaulted into power. South Carolina ban- 
ished the “Charleston snobs” and seated 
in the chair of Calhoun the blunt up- 
countryman, Ben Tillman, who de- 
nounced the money power as “more 
insolent than the slave power.” The re- 
volt went on apace everywhere, but it 
was not a mere elevation of “poor whites” 
to power, as it has often been represented. 
The movement had gradations, typified 
in such diverse leaders as Ben Tillman 
in South Carolina, Bob Taylor in Ten- 
nessee, and Tom Watson in Georgia. 
Fundamentally it was an agrarian protest 
against the leadership of planters who 
had transferred their allegiance from 
farming interests to industrial interests, 
and so broken the continuity of the 
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Southern political tradition, The Bour- 
bons were in fact making a surrender 
that had not been made at Appomattox. 
Even while they talked sentimentally 
about the Old South, they were betray- 
ing it by admitting that the way of the 
Yankee might be right after all. 

But though the Bourbons had been 
kicked off the political stage, they still 
could, and did, speculate on the merits 
of a role behind the scenes. The Gilded 
Age had reigned in the North but hardly 
touched the impoverished South. Why 
stand on the virtues of poverty when an 
age of industrial prosperity was beckon- 
ing through the twilight of the dying 
Nineteenth Century? Let the new-style 
Jeffersonians have the political offices, if 
they insisted. The drama would have a 
catchy title, “Let the people rule”; but 
what would really matter was the box- 
office receipts. So, with the new-style 
Jeffersonians in political office and the old- 
style Jeffersonians, now industrial Bour- 
bons, in the banks and factories, a new 
kind of team-work developed. It was not 
always as perfect as the Bourbons would 
have wished, but it was good enough 
while the money lasted, and the better as 
there was the more money. 

In the years that followed this tacit 
alliance, Southern politics became chaotic 
and vile. As in a series of spasms, South- 
ern States ratified woman suffrage amend- 
ments but defeated child labor amend- 
ments; passed anti-evolution laws but 
supported huge educational projects; 
voted for Prohibition but fought anti- 
lynching laws. Such inconsistencies have 
been due above all to irresponsible leader- 
ship. Behind the scenes the industrial 
Bourbons have applied a simple but ade- 
quate technique for controlling legisla- 
tures that are nominally rural in compo- 
sition. The essence of the system is to 
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swap off humanitarian improvements for 
private concessions. Where the business 
interests are affected, they rule; where they 
are indifferent, they let their bought legis- 
latures founder. Of course, they welcome 
humanitarian improvements, for without 
these they could not so easily engage in 
swapping, and, more important still, they 
would not have a screen of respectability 
to cover their quiet operations. 

The liberals of the New South school 
furnished this screen. They entered upon 
history at about the moment when the 
Bourbons decided to become industrialists. 
One can see how the Bourbons, bereft 
of their lands and ruined by war, were 
persuaded to see industrialism as a way 
out, a matter of self-preservation. The 
liberals, however, seemed more attracted 
to the cultural by-products that seemed 
to go along with the Northern model of 
civilization. The South looked shabby to 
them, and the North glittered. Apparently 
without a single critical glance to the 
Northward or a quiver of concern as to 
the virtue of the institutions they were 
abandoning, they, too, made their sur- 
render. And thus, about the turn of the 
century, the real conquest of the South 
by the North finally began. 

Generally the new Southern liberals 
were educators, like Edwin A. Alder- 
man, or journalists, like Walter Hines 
Page, A few were political leaders like 
Aycock of North Carolina. Their reforms 
developed at first on institutional lines. 
They sought to build public school sys- 
tems and State universities or to establish 
agencies for fighting hookworm and pel- 
lagra. Some, like Clarence Poe and Sea- 
man A. Knapp, were interested in “pro- 
gressive farming.” Undoubtedly, many of 
their activities were philanthropic and 
useful. But their enthusiasm led them on 
from institutional reforms to general 
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social programs, and they were soon com- 
mitted to the ambitious task of changing 
the whole character of Southern life. 
What they attempted to do is best 
epitomized in the career of Walter Hines 
Page of North Carolina, who, after get- 
ting a substantial Southern education and 
roving adventurously East and West, re- 
turned to convert his native State to the 
progressivism that had intoxicated him. 
From the descriptions in “The South- 
erner,” a semi-autobiographical novel that 
he later wrote, one grasps what was in 
the young enthusiast’s mind at this pe- 
riod. The South to which his hero comes 
home, after going to college in the East, 
is a dirty, ramshackle land, governed by 
an aristocracy that dwells in the past, and 
heedless of the essentials of progress. It 
is a stifling atmosphere, to which the 
native son can make only a few affec- 
tionate concessions, and it is painted in 
disadvantageous contrast to the free and 
expansive culture, untinged with section- 
alism, that is attributed to the North. 
Like his fictional hero, Page failed in 
his early missionary attempts. He moved 
North, where in time he became editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly and, later, founder 
and editor of the World’s Work. From 
these strategic positions he kept up a bril- 
liant and strenuous agitation for South- 
ern liberalism. In the South itself, the 
up-and-coming young men listened at- 
tentively to Page, and many were per- 
suaded to turn their backs on the unvic- 
torious past. In the North he had the 
ear of philanthropists who were interested 
in exterminating the hookworm or in 
giving money for education. He was: elo- 
quent, and the money of the philan- 
thropists was even more eloquent. 
Presently it was modern and fashionable 
for young men to rage against the Mum- 
mies, or to pooh-pooh the three Ghosts 
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that Page said were strangling the South: 
“The Ghost of the Confederate dead, the 
Ghost of religious orthodoxy, the Ghost 
of Negro domination.” 

Although Page professed to follow Jef- 
ferson, he was at bottom a brilliant op- 
portunist, incapable of original thought, 
devoid of principles other than the loose 
concepts of Nineteenth Century idealism, 
and most of all devoid of Southern prin- 
ciples, For the South he had but two 
magic prescriptions to offer: the South 
must industrialize in order to get money, 
and it must promote public education in 
order to get culture. Negatively, it must 
abandon all that it stood for in the years 
from 1850 to 1876. That period must be 


wiped out of remembrance utterly. 


IV 


In the clarity of hindsight it would be 
wrong to condemn Page and his follow- 
ers too severely. He was no philosopher- 
economist, but a journalist who was taken 
in by the half-baked idealisms of the 
Rooseveltian era. He was the kind of 
man who would inevitably be charmed 
by the same phenomena that harrowed 
Henry Adams. If Page, like Adams, had 
been content merely to write books, lit- 
tle harm would have been done. But in 
blithe foolhardiness Page went power- 
fully into action, under the singular delu- 
sion that the Southern notions of life, 
good enough up to 1850, had only to be 
swapped off for the opposing Northern 
notions if the New Jerusalem were to be 
entered. He jeered at the three Ghosts 
without seriously asking himself whether 
the three factors that lay at the heart of 
Southern problems could be or ought to 
be simply hooted out of existence. 

He failed to see, and he prevented his 
followers from seeing, that what America 
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needed at the turn of the century was 
the strengthening rather than the weaken- 
ing of the conservative economics and cul- 
ture of the South. An opposition South, 
growing according to the rule of its own 
character, might have balanced or even 
checked the rush towards over-industriali- 
zation and social chaos, The tragedy of 
Page’s career is that, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, he obstructed the 
growth of such a South. 

Conservative Southerners fought hard 
against the liberal program, but their ap- 
peal to sectional loyalty, still couched in 
the vocabulary of war and Reconstruction, 
was not adequate for the new situation. 
The liberals had a fresh vocabulary, and 
the men of the old school, unable to think 
in terms that would offer sound opposi- 
tion, were confounded by sheer glibness. 
They were made to appear hopeless die- 
hards, standing out against the onward 
rush of history. 

Besides, the new policies had a political 
meaning. Both the Populist-Democratic 
prophets (now machine bosses) and the 
business group were quick to see the 
possibilities of the liberal program. It 
called for large expenditures by State 
treasuries. Why should it not also pro- 
vide the sinews of war for the chests of 
political factions? And so it did provide. 
Under the new motivation, the indus- 
trialists were no longer greedy and preda- 
tory trusts, but the beneficent producers 
of wealth that would be the material basis 
of liberal culture. Offstage the liberals, 
the chambers of commerce, and the poli- 
ticians shook hands over the prostrate 
body of the Old South; out in front the 
show went on to the old theme of “Let 
the People Rule.” 

In the middle nineteen-twenties a 
liberal could say with real assurance that 
the Dayton episode was unrepresentative 
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of a South that was getting more progres- 
sive every day. The Dayton trial, in fact, 
played into liberal hands, for, with much 
public ado, the poorly led conservatives 
were put in the wrong and made to feel 
the brunt of a nationwide disapproval. 
Young Southerners who had been brought 
up under the new-fangled public educa- 
tion were now predisposed to accept the 
liberal interpretation of social issues. It 
was not only that they were uninstructed 
in the Southern past, or had been taught 
out of text-books edited in the North, as 
the U. D. C. ladies claimed; but they 
had been fully exposed to all the precepts 
of modernism without any real counter- 
balancing. 

As a matter of course, they were in- 
clined to believe that culture comes out 
of books; that success, especially financial 
success, is virtue; that religion is a silly 
fable, or at best a loose rationalization of 
Christianity in terms of sociology; that 
progress is real and depends on science; 
that politics is unimportant and agricul- 
ture debasing; and that education really 
educates, Everybody was shouting about 
the backwardness of the South. The bustle 
of the rising cities and the disadvanta- 
geous condition of the farmer confirmed 
them in disrespect for the old agrarian 
culture. If they needed further confirma- 
tion, they could find it in the novels of 
Mr. Stribling, or Miss Newman, or even 
Miss Glasgow, all of whom, in one way 
or another, were producing Southern ver- 
sions of what New York thought was 
wrong with the South. 

To outward appearance, the liberals had 
triumphed by 1930. But the economic 
crisis soon revealed the weakness of their 
position. The whole movement had come 
from without; it had from the beginning 
calamitously failed to associate itself with 
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ern society. The liberals had never gone 
before the people as a separate party, 
but had detached and channelized their 
activity into the institutions which they 
hoped to superimpose on Southern life. 
And they had depended most of all on 
money, from public and private sources. 

Today, without money, the institutions 
languish, and the liberal situation has be- 
come precarious. There are no more 
philanthropic subsidies for liberal projects. 
State treasuries are empty, or worse than 
empty. The unholy alliance between the 
liberals and the politico-business group 
has fallen apart with the cutting of ap- 
propriations. The brand-new system of 
public schools is everywhere in disorder. 
The theory of public education is itself 
being subjected to savage attacks, State 
universities are being gutted of funds. 
Normal and technical schools are being 
curtailed or abolished. In the popular eye, 
all these are no more than the fancy 
primping of boom days. 

On the other hand, nothing has been 
more amazing than the refusal of State 
highway departments to be liquidated. 
Except in Georgia, where Governor Tal- 
madge has called out the militia to rout 
them, they resist economy campaigns. 
Evidently the liberal doctrine of educa- 
tion has penetrated only skin-deep, for 
roads everywhere take precedence over 
schools. The liberal axiom that intellectual 
culture accompanies industrialization has 
failed to work out. 


Vv 


More than this, Southerners are begin- 
ning to connect the liberal program with 
the tax burden under which they groan 
and to comprehend that it has been used 
as a mask for the political machinations 
of the various Bilboes and Huey Longs 
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that have flourished in nearly every South- 
ern State. Money collected for liberal 
purposes has been the source of power for 
demagogues and the means of debauch- 
ing legislatures and voters. There is hardly 
a Southern State except Maryland and 
Virginia that has not been looted more 
effectively than in carpet-bagger times. 
The staggering figures of treasury deficits 
and bonded debts—my own State of Ten- 
nessee, for example, has $125,000,000 out- 
standing in bonded debts—tell the citizens 
that the years of liberal progress have 
also been years of financial madness. In 
the headachey morning-after, they know 
only too well that they have gambled be- 
yond their means. 

To make matters worse, the indus- 
trialists, the old friends of liberal promo- 
tion, are not in good odor. Some are 
bank presidents whose laurels are with- 
ered. Others are owners of mills or mines 
where the difficult contentions of capital 
and labor have brought unsavory noto- 
riety. But the agricultural South, which 
liberals once despised, is again feeling its 
strength, and is asking the hard ques- 
tions that should have been put long ago. 

Under such pressure the liberals must 
make a difficult choice. It would have 
had to be made, soon or late, anyway. 
But now the sudden advent of industrial 
codes which wipe out child labor and 
cheap labor, and threaten at one stroke 
to abolish the time-honored differential 
between white and black labor, rubs hard 
on all the old Southern sore places. The 
Scottsboro case and other cases less cele- 
brated have furnished a series of irritants 
that combine with the pressure of the 
uniform wage rules to make race rela- 
tions more disordered, or at least more 
dangerous potentially, than at any time 
since the seventies. And towering over 
all is the new doctrine of national self- 
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sufficiency, which, if carried out, may ruin 
the South’s export trade in cotton and 
tobacco and reduce the Southern States 
to the condition of pensioners upon a so- 
cialized America. . 

Compromise is less easy than of old, 
the questions will not wait, the choice 
must be made. Clearly it lies between 
becoming more liberal or more conserva- 
tive. If the liberals go with the radical 
party, they will have to advocate, or seem 
to advocate, ideas that in the past have 
been peculiarly abhorrent to the South 
as a section. For example, they must favor 
a Federal Union more gigantically cen- 
tralized than ever and more forbidding 
in its attitude toward private initiative; 
and, along with this Union, a dispensa- 
tion that will enforce tenets of a decidedly 
Socialistic cast: science to the limit, an- 
tagonism to all but the most diluted forms 
of religion, and equality for the Negro— 
a full equality that ultimately will go 
far beyond suffrage reforms and the de- 
struction of such discriminations as now 
appear in Jim Crow laws and bi-racial 
school arrangements. 

Entirely aside from the merits or de- 
merits of such a program, it is certain 
that liberals who make the extreme 
choice will face the possibility of an iso- 
lation much greater than they now labor 
under. Of course, they will be alienated 
still further from conservative groups of 
every persuasion, whether chamber of 
commerce boosters and industrialists, or 
rural folk, or varying degrees of tradi- 
tionalists; but they will also lose the sup- 
port of the more or less liberal groups 
who fear that their own moderate pro- 
grams will be endangered by radical 
action. 

These, whether white or black (and it 
should be remembered that Southern 
Negroes are in general without radical in- 
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clinations) will thus be driven into the 
conservative camp. Furthermore, a radical 
program, even if it should gather strength, 
must inevitably have the effect of strongly 
renewing the South’s old sectionalism. 
In any event the radical view can hardly 
achieve a peaceful victory. The three 
Ghosts that Page feared have never ceased 
to walk; they need but little encourage- 
ment to become the hard actualities of 
a period of violence. 

If the liberals shrink from this ex- 
tremity, they may choose to strengthen 
the inclination within their ranks to re- 
adjust their ideas in the light of the 
tradition they once sought to overthrow. 
The South can ill afford to lose whatever 
good things they may have to offer; it 
is not, after all, disposed to play the 
coward before its problems. But the South 
of the nineteen-thirties, stirred to a new 
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self-consciousness by the turn of events 
and by the proddings of a new school of 
writers and social students who are free 
of the old sense of inferiority, is not the 
inert South of twenty or even ten years 
ago. It is beginning to ask its saviors to 
mix a little local originality with their 
statesmanship and, if they insist on being 
humanitarian, at least to base their 
humanitarianism on a foundation nearer 
home than the New Republic. 

The liberals can serve this South if 
their intelligence achieves a natural asso- 
ciation with the sources of feeling which, 
however blindly and confusedly, have 
kept alive in the South a sense of civiliza- 
tion, its own and not another’s, which the 
decay of industrial capitalism makes it 
timely to encourage. The Southern 
liberals, in short, may -escape their di- 
lemma by becoming more Southern. 


